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Apstract. The ability to use movies that tell persuasive stories is a 
powerful tool, particularly if it is consciously used to legitimize war, 
assassination, and illegal activities and to undermine the core principles 
of democracy. The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the U.S. 
military have made use of that tool for almost a century, starting with 
the War Department’s quiet support for the movie Birth of a Nation in 
1915 and continuing for a century, including such recent CIA- 
supported products as Homeland, The Agency, The Recruit, and many 
less likely movies and television shows. During World War II, this sort 
of propaganda was openly distributed, since there was a widespread 
consensus in support of that war. However, state-sponsored 
propaganda in the form of Hollywood movies continued throughout 
the Cold War up to the present. The production of movies that 
completely distorted the political meaning of George Orwell’s and 
Graham Greene’s novels were important examples of this practice. CIA 
involvement was covert, since the target audience was the American 
public and the ideological perspective being propagated often ran 
counter to democratic ideals. This article recounts the history of the 
process by which Americans came to accept the ideas continuously 
promoted by the government, often without knowing that their favorite 
movies and television shows had been vetted or even altered by agents 
of the CIA or the Pentagon. Since these practices violate federal laws, 
the public at least has a right to know that we are being subjected to 
this sort of propaganda and how much tax money is spent to produce 
entertaining forms of disinformation. 
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Introduction 


Propaganda is a practice that affects all our lives. From what products 
we buy, to who we vote for, we are all subject to propaganda. The 
manipulation of popular culture is a phenomenon that has existed 
thousands of years. The ancient Greeks and Romans understood the 
power that a theatrical event could have on a population. It could be 
used to placate the masses and act as a distraction, or it could be used 
to mold a particular political and cultural viewpoint. 

In modern societies, the state has sought to use images and entertain- 
ment as a weapon of statecraft to gain foreign allies and to undermine 
foreign criticism. In the 19 century, the publication of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin served as a powerful instrument in support of the Union cause 
in the American Civil War, and may have helped to keep England from 
making an alliance with the Confederacy (Campbell 2003: 55). Stalin’s 
equivalent of “Potemkin Villages” in the 1930s were designed to hide a 
famine behind a facade of prosperity and freedom, so that foreign pro- 
Soviet visitors continued to report on the effectiveness of his regime. 
The Germans built a model concentration camp at Theresienstadt that 
was designed to convince foreign visitors of the benign intentions of 
the Nazi government. The U.S. government used the Voice of America 
to present a positive image of America to the world in the years after 
World War I. 

Propaganda also uses popular media as a means of manipulating 
and controlling domestic populations. Wartime newsreels served this 
function in the United States and England during World War II. Fascist 
and communist governments have produced movies that were 
designed to gain popular support. In order to maintain popular support 
and a patriotic spirit, government agencies in the United States have 
also made use of popular media. In particular, they have used Holly- 
wood as the premier vehicle with which to propagandize the populace. 
This has taken the form of presenting a one-sided view of history, pro- 
moting certain values, and engineering people to love and accept the 
state, even when the state engages in activities that are contrary to basic 
American principles such as the rule of law and democratic control. 

The CIA and Pentagon are the two most powerful institutions 
engaged in this form of propaganda in Hollywood. They have 
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developed tactics and an overarching strategy over many years, perfect- 
ing it to a near science. This poses a serious threat to our freedom and 
liberty, and it must be understood in a historical sense if we ever hope 
to combat it. 


Military Beginnings 


Military and war propaganda may perhaps be the oldest form of public 
manipulation. As anarchist writer and intellectual Randolph Bourne 
(1918: 144) proclaimed: “War is the health of the state.” Thus, the state has 
always sought to make war palatable through the use of entertainment. 

It is obvious in this day and age that the incestuous relationship 
between the two has reached a fever pitch. Sporting events, such as the 
games of the National Football League, have become little more than 
extended recruitment commercials for the various branches of the Pen- 
tagon. The plethora of Pentagon-sponsored films is so blatant that even 
those far removed from the research community are aware that they are 
in fact watching some form of military propaganda. 


Birth of a Nation 


The active collaboration between the U.S. military and Hollywood 
entertainment goes back much farther than most would assume. In 
2014, researcher Tom Secker requested documents under the Freedom 
of Information Act for files that revealed the movies in which the U.S. 
government has been actively involved (Secker, 2016). The resulting list 
from the Department of Defense (DoD) showed that the U.S. military 
was involved in the 1915 D. W. Griffith epic film, Birth ofa Nation. The 
motivation for its involvement in this classic racist film is not obvious. 
Given the current political and racial climate of the era one could make 
the case that the DoD agreed with the message of the film and wanted 
to offer its help. No matter how one looks at the film, the military (Con- 
federate) is glorified and viewed as a just and necessary force. This 
could mean the involvement of the DoD was designed as both a 
recruitment vehicle and as a way to make the institution seem heroic. 
We could also speculate that this was merely a way for the DoD to 
begin the process of ingratiating itself with the film industry. D. W. Grif- 
fith was the premier director of his time and a man with tremendous 
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power and influence. The military may have seen this as an opportunity 
to develop relationships with the movers and shakers of the Hollywood 
elite. This could have laid the groundwork for future collaborations 
between the two institutions. 

Several myths have formed around this film in particular and the sup- 
port it may or may not have gotten from the White House. Although 
President Woodrow Wilson is accurately quoted at the beginning of the 
film praising the Ku Klux Klan, subsequent quotes praising the film 
attributed to Wilson may not have been true. Wilson is believed to have 
declared after seeing the film that is was “[llike writing history with 
lighting, and my only regret is that it is all so terribly true.” Writer Paul 
McEwan (2015: 82) points out that this pronouncement was not attrib- 
uted to Wilson until 1937 in an article in Scribners magizine, and was 
never quoted by the press or publicly spoken about back in 1915, 
when the film was released. Screenwriter Thomas Dixon, Jr., who was 
a close friend of Wilson’s and screenwriter of Birth of a Nation, set a 
new precedent by having the first film ever screened at the White 
House. Based upon this, we can assume that Wilson approved of the 
film on some level. Even if this was just a favor to an old college friend, 
it sent a message to others in Hollywood that the government was 
open to promoting certain films with a particular agenda. So, as far 
back as the early 1900s, we can see the beginnings of a relationship 
between Hollywood and the military, resulting in a film that attempts to 
create and reinforce a certain version of history and the promotion of a 
political and social ideology. 


Winning Your Wings 


During World War I, Hollywood and the Pentagon moved closer 
together. Hollywood churned out a large number of films in blatant 
support of the Allied war effort. There was nothing covert about the 
use of Hollywood movies as war propaganda films because the war 
itself was popular. However, the Pentagon also made a slew of films 
with Hollywood actors for internal Pentagon use, as well as general 
release to the public. 

The most prominent example of a film studio owned and managed 
by the Pentagon was the U.S. Army Air Force’s First Motion Picture Unit 
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(FMPU). Winning Your Wings was that unit’s first production in 1942. It 
was directed by John Houston and starred screen legend and Army Air 
Force pilot Jimmy Stewart. The FMPU would soon move to Hal Roach 
Studios in Culver City, California, the city that served as headquarters 
for Metro-Goldwin Meyer (MGM), Sony, the National Football League 
(NFL) Network, National Public Radio West, and, until 1985, the Hughes 
Aircraft Company, owned by the billionaire eccentric Howard Hughes. 

While in Hollywood, the FMPU produced hundreds of films, ranging 
from training films for new recruits to propaganda films aimed at entic- 
ing the public to support and sign up for the war. The U.S. Army Air 
Forces (USAAF) boasted that Winning Your Wings led to 100,000 new 
recruits (Amidon 2013). What sets the FMPU apart from other produc- 
tion units of the time is its prominent use of Hollywood talent. Ronald 
Reagan, John Huston, William Holden, Jimmy Stewart, Burgess Mere- 
dith, Clark Gable, Alan Ladd, and legendary voice-actor Mel Blanc all 
participated in FMPU films. 

In the FMPU and other similar units, we begin to see the Pentagon’s 
understanding of the power of Hollywood entertainment in terms of 
propaganda. Through the use of Hollywood actors, the U.S. Army Air 
Force was able to achieve much more success than it ever could have 
through traditional propaganda campaigns. For a nation already mes- 
merized by celebrity culture, having silver-screen stars tell you about 
the joys and necessity of joining the military helped to convince many 
people uninterested in war to change their minds. Today we can see 
this same effect in election season, when actors and actresses are trotted 
out by politicians to convince people they are the right candidate for 
America. This concept would be employed years later by the Navy in 
Top Gun, which, according to producer John Davis, was one long 
recruitment video for the Navy. Navy officials stated that the number of 
men wanting to join the Naval Aviators increased by 500 percent in the 
year or two after the release of Top Gun (Robb 2004: 180-182). 


Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 


While the DoD’s sponsorship of Hollywood films was obvious during 
World War I, the CIA’s history of involvement is more covert and hence 
may have been more influential. As with the War Office Cater renamed 
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the Department of Defense), the intelligence community became inter- 
twined with Tinseltown during World War I, beginning with the CIA’s 
precursor, the Office of Strategic Services, or OSS. Headed by “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, the OSS was the United States’ first answer to Britain’s 
MI6. Founded at the onset of World War II, the OSS was the first ongo- 
ing organization devoted to foreign spying in the nation’s history. 
(George Washington organized a spy ring during the Revolutionary 
War, and similar temporary intelligence units were establishing during 
subsequent wars. In 1885, the U.S. Army established the Military Infor- 
mation Division, which eventually placed military attaches in 16 coun- 
tries, but none had a formal structure until the OSS was created 
(Bigelow 2012).) 

From its earliest years, OSS seemed to have a keen interest in propa- 
ganda and in the power of motion pictures as an aid in the process. In 
2004 the CIA declassified “The Motion Picture as a Weapon of Psycho- 
logical Warfare,” a 1943 OSS memo that laid out the foundation on 
which the CIA later expanded. The unnamed author of the OSS memo 
(1943: 1, 2, 10) states that “the motion picture is one of the most power- 
ful propaganda weapons at the disposal of the United States. It can 
serve many diversified functions.” These functions include informing 
the public of facts they may be ignorant of, clarifying complicated 
issues, “dispelling doubt and uncertainty and allaying anxiety,” as well 
as forming morals and opinions. The document is stark in its recom- 
mendations, going so far as to suggest securing “the voluntary coopera- 
tion of all motion picture agencies not under control of the JCS [Joint 
Chiefs of Staff].” The document serves as a stark reminder that from its 
very beginnings the security state has sought to use its influence to con- 
trol the mass public. 

Three years after the publication of this memo, the OSS dipped its 
feet into Hollywood propaganda with the 1946 film O.S.S. While the 
film itself is a straightforward propaganda film, notable aspects include 
the tone of the film and the level of state sponsorship. The film starred 
Alan Ladd as John Martin, a thief arrested for espionage and then 
recruited and trained by the OSS for operations in Europe. Ladd had 
previously worked with the government on several FMPU produced 
films. O.S.S. was written by Richard Maibaum, Ladd’s friend and artistic 
collaborator. Maibaum was a World War II veteran whose involvement 
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in state-sponsored cinema dates back to the 1941 movie I Wanted 
Wings, which was made in cooperation with the Army Air Corps. The 
film received tremendous support from the Army Air Corps, which 
included thousands of aircraft and officers and enlisted men. Maibaum 
continued working on state-sponsored films while working for produc- 
er Albert Broccoli. Under Broccoli, Maibaum wrote two films that 
received support from the British Ministry of Defense, Red Beret and 
The Cockleshell Heroes, and he became the principal screenwriter for 
the James Bond franchise. At the time of his death, Maibaum had writ- 
ten 13 Bond film scripts, many of which were produced with the help 
of British and American agencies. 

The most significant people to be involved in this film, though, were 
the men behind the camera. The film lists 10 consultants during the 
opening credits, all of whom were military, whether American or Brit- 
ish. Of the 10 consultants, four were former OSS operatives, according 
to OSS personnel records. According to John Howard Reid’s (2012) 
research, the film might actually have included 30 former OSS opera- 
tives acting as advisors and extras. The film also includes a foreword by 
William Donavan, the head of OSS. According to Paramount News 
press releases at the time, the movie could not begin filming until Don- 
ovan had approved the script. This can only be interpreted as having 
had the full blessing of the godfather of American espionage (Turner 
Classic Movies 2010). The main consultant for the film was former OSS 
operative John M Shaheen. Shaheen was Chief of Special Projects for 
OSS (Turner Classic Movies 2010). 

O.S.S. shows numerous signs of the influence that Shaheen and other 
OSS operatives had on the final product. Made after World War II, 
O.S.S. was in many ways a primer in terms of memes and messages that 
came to dominate the next 50 years. Early in the film, we see the OSS 
chief and his British counterpart discussing the basics of spying with 
the new recruits. In his speech, the OSS chief explains the necessity of 
forming the OSS due to the 400-year head start the other world powers 
have had. In describing this, he proclaims: “We’ve only got months to 
build the first central intelligence agency in our history. A worldwide 
organization that will beat the enemy at their own game.” This marked 
the first public use of the term “central intelligence agency” in American 
history, one year before the formation of the CIA via the National 
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Security Act of 1947. The urgency of this call is designed to have a 
strong impact on a public that had just recently seen the end of a global 
conflict, was tired of conflict, and wanted to withdraw from world 
affairs. 

An even more ominous aspect of O.S.S. is the overt call for the 
recruits to throw off the shackles of human decency and morality in 
order that they may confront the enemy at his own game. The OSS 
chief explains that they must forget about fair play and right and wrong 
in this fight. He chides Americans for being “too trusting, too easy 
going, and, what’s worse, too self centered.” This sentimentality is 
destroyed in a later scene in which we see an OSS agent stab a German 
soldier in the back and then slit his throat. O.S.S. was a graphic film for 
its day. It portrays violence in a realistic and unspectacular way that sets 
it apart from the traditional war propaganda films of the time. This was 
done in violation of the Hays Code, a policy that came into existence in 
1930 with the express goal of censoring extreme violence and graphic 
depictions of theft, bombings, and murder, all of which take place in 
this film (Hays Code 1930). The use of sex as a weapon is also a major 
plot point throughout the film. We can only assume that government 
cooperation was the factor that enabled the producers to skirt the Hays 
Code. This movie set a standard for films receiving special treatment 
when involving themselves with either the DoD or CIA. 

Most important is the worldview that is being presented to the view- 
ing public. The conflict, as presented by the OSS, is one in which only 
the ruthless will win. Yet throughout the opening speech by the OSS 
chief, there is only one reference to the Japanese and German forces. 
The word enemy is used repeatedly. We can interpret this is two ways. 
First, it could be interpreted as a desire to forget the recent conflict with 
Axis powers, who were now becoming strategic allies, and instead 
move on. This has plausibility given that the United State was recruiting 
nearly every Nazi scientist who had strategic value. The second inter- 
pretation of the constant invocation of the generic word “enemy” is that 
strategic planners intended to prepare the nation for the next big threat 
to national security. 

The second interpretation opens the window into the ideology of the 
architects of the CIA and its postwar plans. CIA propaganda portrays 
“the enemy” as anyone deemed a threat to America’s existence and 
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world order. The enemy is the other, the aggressor, the evil entity that 
must be stopped by any means necessary, however repugnant that may 
be. Most of the recruits we meet in the film are also criminals of one 
form or another. The notion that the CIA must stoop to the level of its 
enemies in tactics and strategy is one that is present is many of the Hol- 
lywood films that it cooperates with today. These films often present us 
with a world in which the CIA acknowledges it carries out nefarious 
acts, but we are made to believe that this is necessary. Being in the 
CIA is a nasty job, but thankfully someone will do it, while we relax 
in the safety of American life, watching spy films. Again, we are 
beginning to see the fruits of what was laid out in the 1943 OSS 
memo on engagement with motion pictures. O.S.S. achieved the 
objective stated in the 1943 memo of being able to “orient the indi- 
vidual to affairs beyond personal experience by providing opportu- 
nities for vicarious participation.” 

This film illustrates more than just the predictive and propagandizing 
powers of the CIA. It presents us with a worldview that had not yet 
been fully recognized or accepted by the American people. That world- 
view was then used to justify not only the formation of the CIA, but 
also a condition of perpetual conflict as the future of America. In short, 
it was a recipe for the Cold War. 


Enter the Cold War 


The dawn of the Cold War marked not only the formal organization of 
the CIA, but also the start of a dedicated effort to subvert and manipu- 
late art and popular culture. As the wounds of World War Il began to 
heal, America saw itself facing an enemy that only a few years ago had 
been an ally in the fight against fascism. The designation of the Soviet 
Union and communism as the ultimate threats to freedom and democ- 
racy necessitated a widespread series of operations aimed at discredit- 
ing the new enemy and displaying American superiority. Art and 
culture proved one of the most hotly contested battlefields. With a new 
enemy in their sights, and little or no hindrance from the government, 
the CIA inserted itself into many of the cultural and political movements 
of the Cold War era. 
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While it is now largely accepted that institutions such as the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom and Encounter magazine were little more than 
CIA fronts, the campaign of control was much more far reaching. 
Through their utilization of the Congress for Cultural Freedom and 
numerous contacts within the Museum of Modern Art, the CIA helped 
promote abstract expressionism as a tool against the U.S.S.R. and the 
“socialist realism” artwork that it promoted (Saunders 2013: 212-234). 
In a few short years, abstract expressionism as a subversive movement 
became the dominant art form throughout the world. Around the same 
time, the CIA also began Operation Mockingbird: a far-reaching pro- 
gram to infiltrate and influence the U.S. media landscape (Davis 1991: 
129-131). By planting agents, utilizing WWII intelligence connections, 
and exploiting journalists’ civic duty to fight the enemies of the West, 
the CIA was able to exert tremendous control over the media. The most 
powerful and influential outlets of the time, such as CBS radio and tele- 
vision, the New York Times, and Time magazine, served as faithful 
extensions of the agency throughout the Cold War (Bernstein 1977). 
The Washington Post also played a role in this project (Davis 1991). 
In addition to these leading companies, other media played an active 
role in promoting U.S. foreign policy and Western ideology, as well 
as transmitting intelligence directly to the CIA (Bernstein 1977). 
On all fronts the CIA was consolidating its power and influence 
over the way the American public consumed not only culture but 
information. 

The control of cinematic messages became the front line of battle in 
the domestic fight over ideology and foreign policy. Having dabbled in 
this field during World War I, the U.S. government agencies with expe- 
rience in film production or with influence over studio productions 
intensified their operations in Hollywood. On December 16, 1955, a 
secret meeting was held by the Joint Chiefs of Staff CS) to discuss how 
the concept of “militant liberty” could be exploited in Hollywood cine- 
ma. A report on the meetings states that “militant liberty” was designed 
to “explain the true conditions existing under Communism in simple 
terms and to explain the principles upon which the Free World way of 
life is based,” and “to awaken free peoples to an understanding of the 
magnitude of the danger confronting the Free World; and to generate a 
motivation to combat this threat” (Saunders 2000: 239). 
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In 1956, the JCS held several meetings in Hollywood with John Ford, 
John Wayne, Merriam Cooper, and Ward Bond to discuss how they 
could push this agenda. All of these men did their best to ensure that 
“militant liberty” was a major theme in the films they worked on. Ford 
was an obvious choice for this operation. He had previously worked as 
the head of the Field Photographic branch of the OSS. During his ten- 
ure there, he filmed guerrillas, saboteurs, and resistance fighters, and 
much of his film footage was made into secret government films. In 
1946, Ford had already solidified his intelligence connections when he 
formed his production company Argosy Pictures with financial backing 
from former OSS operatives William Donavan, Ole Doering, David 
Bruce, and William Vanderbilt (Saunders 2000: 241-242). 

The CIA for its part had already begun inserting its agents into the 
Hollywood system by the early 1950s. This was done through the Office 
of Policy Coordination (OPC), which was run by Frank Wisner, first 
under the National Security Council until 1951, and then as part of the 
CIA. Its mission was to engage in psychological warfare and other covert 
operations. From 1952 to 1957, Wisner was head of the CIA’s Directorate 
of Plans, which was directly responsible for planning the overthrow of 
Mossadegh in Iran and Arbenz in Guatemala, among its other activities. 
Wisner began Operation Mockingbird in 1948, which was officially 
aimed at influencing foreign media, but that also used its skills to manip- 
ulate public opinion in the United States (Thomas 2006: 29-43, 108-116). 

Perhaps the most important of all the agents who worked in Hollywood 
for the CIA in this period was Carlton Alsop, who had started his career 
on the MGM lot in the 1930s as an agent producer. By 1950, he was 
recruited into OPC to work with Wisner. Alsop authored regular movie 
reports for the CIA. He was also instrumental in some of the Agency’s ear- 
liest endeavors into the field of culture creation and manipulation. 

Alsop’s work largely involved modification of scenes to create a 
more positive image of American life. Through his influence with cast- 
ing directors, he routinely placed “well dressed Negroes as a part of the 
American scene, without appearing too conspicuous or deliberate.” In 
this way, the CIA attempted to counter the Soviet narrative of a racist 
America, which was an important argument in undermining support 
for American initiatives in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Alsop 
famously altered the story line of the film Arrowhead, which originally 
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attempted realistically to portray the U.S. government’s abysmal treat- 
ment of the Apache. Alsop removed any offensive scenes of forcible 
removal of Apaches, and even re-dubbed dialogue after the movie had 
been edited and was “in the can.” In many ways, Alsop acted as a sort 
of moral enforcer for the CIA in Hollywood. He did everything in his 
power to eradicate portrayals of the seedy underbelly of America. In 
one report, Alsop boasted at having removed all of the drunk American 
characters from several films. This process of removing negative stereo- 
types and inserting glowing portrayals of American freedom and morals 
was referred to as the “Hollywood Formula” by those involved within 
the CIA (Saunders 2000: 244-246). 

Alsop’s role clearly went well beyond mere propaganda about fight- 
ing enemies. His work represents the beginning of cultural manipula- 
tion. Rather than actually acknowledge and fix the racial and 
socioeconomic problems of the day, the CIA opted to create a superfi- 
cial image of America as a morally progressive paradise. There were 
many television shows in the 1950s, such as Leave it to Beaver, Father 
Knows Best, or the Donna Reed Show, that contributed to an idyllic 
image of small-town America. While there is no way to accurately 
assess how much the mythical 1950s American dream was created by 
the CIA, the evidence shows that the Agency actively encouraged this 
sort of portrayal of American life at every opportunity. 

There is tremendous power in manipulating the mass public into 
believing that life is great when they know it to be false. When percep- 
tions have been altered to such a degree, the opinions people hold and 
their reactions to events can be altered more simply. Ironically, the CIA 
and elites within the government were in many ways mimicking the 
very entity, the Soviet Union, that they claimed to despise. Rather than 
stoop to the overt brutality and totalitarianism of the Soviet Union, the 
United States was able to achieve control of much of the population 
through covert manipulation of people’s thoughts and opinions 
through the motion picture. 


Misrepresenting George Orwell’s Politics 


Behind the idyllic mask of an American utopia lurked a more sinister 
CIA force in Hollywood cinema. E. Howard Hunt, the infamous CIA 
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agent involved in everything from the Bay of Pigs (failed invasion of 
Cuba) and the assassination of President John F. Kennedy, to the Water- 
gate break-in, was in charge of Carlton Alsop’s operations. He super- 
vised projects with a more overt political message to ensure that the 
final product was aligned with what were thought to be American 
interests. 


Animal Farm 


In 1950, Hunt sent Alsop and fellow CIA asset Finnis Farr to England to 
acquire the rights to George Orwell’s Animal Farm (Saunders 2000: 
247). Orwell’s recently deceased widow Sonia only agreed to sell the 
rights on the promise that she would meet her idol, Clark Gable. Unfor- 
tunately for Sonia, this meeting never happened. But the CIA now had 
the right to make a film from one of the most important political novels 
of the 20'" century. Four years later, the CIA brought it to the silver 
screen. 

With the financial and political backing of the CLA, Hunt went about 
finding a producer up to the task of producing the Agency’s first motion 
picture. He settled on Louis de Rochemont, who had hired Hunt for his 
documentary series The March of Time for the CIA-friendly Time, Inc. 
Time-Life founder Henry Luce aided close friend Allen Dulles by pro- 
viding jobs and press credentials to numerous CIA operatives. Luce 
made it a personal habit to brief Dulles and other intelligence officials 
after returning from foreign trips, and encouraged his employees to 
provide help to the CIA, especially when it came to information that 
might be beneficial for recruiting foreign agents (Bernstein 1977). De 
Rochemont had also had previous experience in government- 
sponsored cinema, making him the perfect choice. In 1945 he pro- 
duced the World War II spy thriller The House on 92 Street with the full 
cooperation of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Based on the exploits of 
William G. Sebold and his infiltration of the Duquesne Spy Ring, The 
House on 92 Street was praised for its documentary style. It even 
employed dozens of real FBI agents as actors. It is also the first film in 
American history to portray the use of Scopolamine as a truth serum 
during interrogation. 
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To produce a film version of Animal Farm, de Rochemont secured 
the services of the influential British animation company, Halas and 
Batchelor. The principals of that company—John Halas and Joy Batche- 
lor—were themselves no strangers to state-supported propaganda 
films. During World War II they produced several animated films for the 
British Ministry of Information, including the Arabic-language Abu 
series, which featured a young boy and his donkey fighting fascism. 
After the war, they made films for the Marshall Plan and NATO. The use 
of a British company seemed designed to create a degree of separation 
between the CIA and the finished product. 

Production began on November 15, 1951. With 80 cartoonists, 750 
scenes, and 300,000 drawings, Animal Farm was one of the largest ani- 
mated productions of its time. Having now invested a significant 
amount of time and money into this project, the CIA began to exert its 
influence over the story line. 

As documented in a January 23, 1952 memo from the Psychological 
Strategy Board, the CIA leaders were not too happy about the original 
drafts of the script. They found its “theme somewhat confusing and the 
impact of the story as expressed in cartoon sequence ... somewhat 
nebulous. Although the symbolism is apparently plain, there is no great 
clarity of message” (reported in Saunders 2000: 248). For example, they 
were unhappy with Orwell’s assertion that both the communists and 
capitalists were essentially two sides of the same coin, as portrayed 
famously in the final scene in which the pigs and the humans are indis- 
tinguishable. To make Animal Farm suit their own ideological views, 
they completely altered the ending. In the film version, the animals 
launch a counterrevolution against the communist pigs, and the capital- 
ist farmers (humans) are absent from the scene. Other major alterations 
include the simplification of Benjamin, the goat, widely believed to be 
Orwell himself. Perhaps most interesting is that the film omits the char- 
acter Moses, the raven. Moses acts as both a spy to Mr. Jones and as an 
analogy for organized religion. 

In spite of the perversion of Orwell’s original message, the film was a 
huge success when it was released in 1954. At a time when many might 
have turned to Orwell for answers to the world they live in, they tuned 
to a CIA propaganda film encouraging the violent overthrow of com- 
munism. This is a significant departure from the film O.S.S. While O.S.S. 
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sought to reinforce the notion that a centralized intelligence agency 
was a necessary institution to fight communism, Animal Farm was sub- 
version and the creation of an alternative narrative. The CIA harnessed 
the power of Orwell’s novel for its own political agenda through covert 
manipulation. The occult overtones of this should not be overlooked. 
At its heart, the CIA is essentially a secret society whose power derives 
from its ability to possess and use secret knowledge. The Agency’s abili- 
ty to both disguise and pervert Orwell’s message to achieve tangible 
change that benefits its agenda is a powerful weapon. In a single film, 
the Agency was able to both disarm and weaponize Orwell. Gone was 
Orwell's astute critique of both communism and capitalism. Inserted in 
its place was the simple imperative to destroy the evil communists. 


Orwell’s 1984 


This same general idea was utilized again when the CIA involved itself 
in the production of George Orwell’s greatest piece of literature, 1984. 
As documented by Saunders (2000: 248), government money was used 
to start production in 1956: a $100,000 government subsidy was provid- 
ed by the U.S. Information Agency. Peter Rathvon, the producer of 
1984, had previously financed several films for the Motion Picture Ser- 
vice, which churned out pro-U.S. propaganda films throughout the 
1950s. CIA propagandist Lawrence de Neufville asserts that E. Howard 
Hunt procured Rathvon for the 1956 production of 1984. 

As with Animal Farm, the film version contains a different ending 
from the book. Instead of Winston acquiescing to the power of Big 
Brother, he heroically screams “Down with Big Brother!” before he and 
Julian are gunned down. Again we see shades of the notion of a 
counterrevolution. Most important, though, is the fact that the film is 
quite boring. There is none of the complexity and nuance of Orwell in 
the movie. Instead, it comes across as a very straightforward, if dull, 
analogy about the evils of totalitarianism or Soviet communism. This 
seems to have been deliberate. The goal may have been to simply dis- 
suade people from reading the novel and understanding that Orwell 
was warning us about the potential for all forms of government to 
become tyrannical when the government can manipulate the populace 
with propaganda, which is precisely what it was doing with the film. 
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Again we can see the CIA disarming and weaponizing Orwell’s writing. 
Rather than have people discover the prescient observations Orwell 
was making, they are instead being fed a bastardized version that just 
equates Big Brother with the Soviet Union. 

This gets to the heart of the CIA’s plan for the Cold War and cinema 
in general. Along with the tangible fights playing out on the geopoliti- 
cal battlefield it also continued to fight through the medium of popu- 
lar culture. The altered ending of Animal Farm also mirrors the 
Agency’s desired mode of operation around the world. Rather than 
attempt to live in a world where communism existed and defeat it by 
demonstrating the superiority our own putative moral and political 
values, the CIA opted for brutal counterrevolution. This was always 
viewed as the only option when confronting the Soviets and the com- 
munist threat. 

Unlike typical propaganda of, say, the military, which attempts to 
show why the nation needs a standing army that is ready to go to war, 
the CIA sought to create new cultural realities. This is what makes its 
actions so insidious and its purposes oblique. The alterations of Animal 
Farm normalized the behavior of CIA operations around the world. Be 
it Iran, Lebanon, Congo, or the Dominican Republic, the American 
public was programmed to accept the idea of the violent counterre- 
volution. We were manipulated though an animated film into accepting 
this as a natural step to defeat our arch enemy. The key to this is under- 
standing that the CIA was not attempting to propagandize people about 
an event after the fact. It was conditioning us culturally, ahead of time, 
to have a desired response to an event as it unfolds. This will become 
even clearer when we look at the CIA’s next major experiment in Holly- 
wood, a few short years later. 


The Quiet American 


By the time Animal Farm and 1984 made their Hollywood debuts, U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam was reaching a critical turning point. With 
French power waning in the aftermath of the Battle of Dien Bien Phu in 
1954 and the partition of Vietnam along the 17'" parallel, the Central 
Intelligence Agency began to solidify the position of the United States 


as South Vietnam’s new colonial overlord. The covert CIA program to 
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accomplish this task was forever immortalized by Graham Greene’s 
(1955) novel The Quiet American. The novel chronicled the exploits of 
a young CIA operative, Alden Pyle, and his relationship with grizzled 
British journalist Thomas Fowler. The book is a complex portrayal of 
geopolitics, love, and the impact of America’s early covert involvement 
in Southeast Asia. Taking a decidedly anti-American tone, and overtly 
referencing the CIA, the book was viewed quite negatively by the 
Agency and Cold Warriors of the day. The book took on a second 
dimension due to the common perception that Pyle was based on CIA 
operative Edward Lansdale. While this became a point of conjecture 
among scholars as well as between Greene and Lansdale, ultimately the 
story of The Quiet American became a cornerstone of the CIA’s propa- 
ganda efforts in Cold War cinema. 

Lansdale began his career in advertising before joining the OSS dur- 
ing World War I. Lansdale’s experiences in advertising forever colored 
his approach to fighting the Cold War. His operations during World War 
I led him to the Philippines where he almost single-handedly trans- 
formed the country into an ardent anti-communist American colony. It 
was during this time that he was absorbed into the recently founded 
CIA. His success in the Philippines transformed him into an overnight 
Cold War celebrity (Nashel 2005: 31-48). The myth of the all-powerful 
Lansdale had begun to take form. Filipinos began calling him “Colonel” 
Landslide because of his role rigging elections during the early 1950s 
on behalf of Ramon Magsaysay. Lansdale’s success in the Philippines 
led him to Vietnam in 1953, working as an advisor under General John 
W. “Iron Mike” O’Daniel. Lansdale quickly developed a close relation- 
ship with American puppet Ngo Dinh Diem. Lansdale was instrumental 
in manipulating the 1955 referendum by which Diem became president 
of the newly formed Republic of Vietnam. During these early years 
Lansdale also developed a close working relationship with the Cao Dai 
movement and its military leader General The. 

General The and the Cao Dai play a major role in Greene’s novel. 
They are being funded and supported by the Pyle character as a “Third 
Force,” a term meant to denote a power fighting both French control 
and communist conquest. With Pyle’s support, General The bombed 
several targets outside the Continental Hotel in Saigon in such a way 
that blame fell upon the communists. In 1952, General The actually set 
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off a bomb outside the Continental Hotel. Although The immediately 
claimed responsibility, the bombing was exploited as anti-communist 
propaganda. Greene himself wrote about a carefully placed Life pho- 
tographer who captured some very striking images that were then used 
in a U.S.-funded propaganda magazine published in the Philippines 
(Nashel 2005: 167). Living in this world of espionage and violence, 
Lansdale despised Greene for exposing the true perpetrators of these 
terrorist actions. 

While Greene spent much of his life denying having ever met Lans- 
dale or basing the Pyle character on him, similarities such as the afore- 
mentioned are striking. Lansdale himself believed that Pyle was based 
on him and reveled in propagating that rumor. Years later, Lansdale 
told biographer Cecil B. Curey about an encounter he had outside the 
Continental Hotel in 1954 when Greene and a large group of people 
began pointing and booing him as he pulled up in his car (Nashel 2005: 
159-160). 

Lansdale utilized his Cold War celebrity status to full effect when 
director Joseph Mankiewicz traveled to Vietnam to scout locations for 
the 1958 film version of The Quiet American. Sometime in early 1956, 
Mankiewicz met Lansdale “by chance” in Saigon while scouting loca- 
tions. The ever helpful Lansdale offered to provide whatever assistance 
he could to the famed director. In a letter to Mankiewicz dated March 
17, 1956, Lansdale replied to a series of questions from the director. The 
letter is an astounding document that unequivocally illustrates the role 
the CIA played in reshaping the film. Lansdale admitted to the United 
States being the supplier of explosives to General The, using the French 
Expeditionary Forces as the middle man. More importantly, he offered 
several suggestions that became centerpieces of the wholly altered film. 
Lansdale told Mankiewicz: 


Since General The is quite the national hero for his fight against the Binh 
Xuten in 1955, and in keeping with your treatment of this actually having 
been a Communist action, I’d suggest that you go right ahead and let it 
be finally revealed that the Communists did it after all, even to faking the 
radio broadcast (which would have been easy to do). (Nashel 2005: 165) 


He followed this up by suggesting that Pyle be an employee of a 
foundation who accidentally stumbles into a communist plot, thus 
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erasing any mention of the CIA. Mankiewicz took these suggestions 
and rewrote the script, which he sent to Lansdale for his approval. Lans- 
dale conveyed his pleasure with the new story to Mankiewicz though 
an aide (Nashel 2005: 166). The CIA’s assistance extended even further 
when Robert Lantz, vice president of Figaro, Inc., a film production 
company, met with CIA director Allen Dulles. Dulles was so excited 
about the prospect of turning Greene’s novel into anti-communist pro- 
paganda that he personally secured the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment’s assistance in the making of the film. Just before production 
began, Diem banned the novel and made movie history by having the 
first feature film shot on location in Vietnam. 

The film starred Michael Redgrave as Fowler. Two years earlier, Red- 
grave had starred in the CIA-assisted 1984, playing the villain O’Brien. 
While there is no evidence that the CIA played a role in securing Red- 
grave, there is a long running trend of using the same actors again and 
again in CIA-assisted cinema. The casting of Pyle does seem to have 
been deliberate. Medal of Honor recipient Audie Murphy was chosen 
to play Pyle. Widely recognized throughout the United States as a deco- 
rated war hero and cowboy actor, Murphy was the perfect choice for 
the CIA. He embodied everything that Pyle did not in the novel; kind- 
hearted, honest, middle America. In Greene’s book, Pyle was an east 
coast intellectual. Audie Murphy was a Texas native. This was another 
deliberate attempt to endear Pyle to the film-going audience, to make 
him appear more relatable to traditional American values. Most interest- 
ingly is the fact that Pyle is always referred to in the movie as “the quiet 
American.” This is meant to represent all Americans and their moral 
and political values. Speaking to a journalist after filming wrapped, 
Mankiewicz said that he wanted to “make the American both more 
credible and truer to the earnest, hardworking, apolitical types that he 
found in Indo-China” (Nashel 2005: 169). Perhaps Mankiewicz truly 
believed what he was saying, but it is laughable considering that 
Lansdale was the most prominent and influential person he met in 
Indo-China. It was the hardworking, ultra-political CIA agent who 
completely reshaped the tone and message of the script. Lansdale was 
the embodiment of everything that Greene was warning against. 

With nearly all of the political complexities removed, the film became 
a simplistic love story about Pyle and Fowler fighting for the affection 
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of the young Vietnamese Phuong. While this is a major story line in 
Greene’s novel, he uses this as a metaphor for the West’s desire to dom- 
inate Vietnam. The book also has a decidedly anti-war message 
throughout. The film’s love story pits the moral American against the 
corrupt, lecherous old Englishman. The image of Fowler as a dirty old 
man, obsessed with the young nubile Phuong, was developed through- 
out the film. Fowler’s sinful lust for Phuong leads him to be manipulat- 
ed by the mostly Chinese communists into killing Pyle. The treacherous 
communists are able to fool Fowler into believing that it is actually Pyle 
who is responsible for the bombing campaign, using his importation of 
toys as a front. Blinded by desire, Fowler agrees to help them kill Pyle, 
the innocent American who was only there to spread love and democ- 
racy. This gets to the heart of what Mankiewicz and the CIA were 
attempting to convey: a tragic love story about a young American killed 
by communists, completely devoid of any political overtones. Adding 
insult to injury, Fowler is ultimately rejected by Phuong. As with Orwell, 
the CIA’s production of The Quiet American represents the complete 
perversion of Greene’s warning that the American infiltration of Viet- 
nam was destroying that country. 

Having succeeded in completely altering the message of the original 
text, Lansdale went about ensuring that the film was well received in 
America. His friends at the lobbyist group, the American Friends of Viet- 
nam, sponsored the film by holding a screening. Lansdale told his old 
boss and AFV member that he “took the liberty of inviting a number of 
folks from practically all [Pentagon] departments, agencies, and services 
concerned with psychological, political and security affairs to attend the 
screening, and they all seemed to enjoy it as much as I did” (Nashel 
2005: 167). Vietnamese ambassador to the United States, Tran Van 
Chuong, and his wife hosted a party at the Washington Playhouse The- 
ater celebrating the release of the film. Despite the mixed reviews the 
film got, it was widely successful in terms of CIA aims and goals. Lans- 
dale was able to rob all of the power of Greene and his message. As 
with 1984, the CIA ensured that a vast majority of Americans would not 
read the actual text. The film upheld the message that America was just 
and moral, and it was the communists who were a threat to those lofty 
goals and a threat to the international order. The CIA was also successful 
in completely hiding its presence and influence in Vietnamese affairs. 
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In a broader sense, the film achieved success in preparing the Ameri- 
can public for what soon became one of their longest and bloodiest 
wars. This is what sets apart The Quiet American from other 
government-assisted films. For most Americans at the time, Vietnam 
was not even remotely on their minds. While some may have been 
somewhat aware that we were sending advisors, there was no real 
sense that we would soon be sucked into a decade-long fight that 
would lead to the deaths of millions all over Southeast Asia. 

What if Lansdale, being a former advertising man, understood the 
power of selling a product even if it was not necessary at the time? 
What if the CIA, understanding that it can achieve more support by con- 
ditioning the population to its constructed reality, was really attempting 
to build the support that it would soon need in the coming years? The 
CIA knew full well the importance of controlling a nation like Vietnam. 
Close proximity to China, and a nearly endless supply of opium from 
the Golden Triangle, made it a paradise for CIA operations (McCoy 
1972). The heroin trade provided ample untraceable money, and Viet- 
nam was an excellent base of operations on mainland Asia. Under- 
standing that it must now fight an endless war against the communists, 
the CIA had to indoctrinate the American public into believing that the 
fight in Vietnam was just and necessary. 

The film version of The Quiet American allowed the CIA to mold 
people’s ideas about the conflict several years before it became an 
established theater of war. It sold a message that prepared Americans 
for becoming involved in a conflict on the premise that doing so was 
based on a humanitarian stance. 

The film created an iconic hero of an innocent American man whose 
only fault was loving Vietnam too much and who was destroyed by 
dastardly communists. The majority of viewers were probably unaware 
that they were being tricked into believing this narrative through the 
use of cinema. When America did begin to get more overtly involved in 
Vietnam, there were undoubtedly many people who recalled seeing 
The Quiet American and who projected the ideas and feelings of the 
film onto what they were seeing in the news. 

The entire process represented the power of propagandizing people 
before an event took place. The CIA was fulfilling the goals of the OSS 
memo: “Motion pictures are a potent force in attitude formation, and 
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attitudes are the basis of action and morale.” That the Agency was able 
to take an anti-CIA book and turn it into a successful pro-America pro- 
paganda film devoid of any mention of the CIA is proof of its power to 
control people’s opinions through the medium of cinema. In the deca- 
des that followed, the CIA expanded the lessons it learned with films 
such as The Quiet American, Animal Farm, and 1984. This grew into 
the establishment of formal working relationship throughout all of Hol- 
lywood, and a new era of CIA cinema propaganda. 


The CIA in Transition 


In the decades that followed, the CIA continued to maintain a presence 
in Hollywood. The public’s fascination with the CIA increased. While in 
the 1950s, many people were not fully aware of the scope of the CIA’s 
operations, by the 1960s and 1970s the CIA became a common plot 
device in Hollywood films. In keeping with its original tactics, the CIA 
kept much of its assistance and involvement a secret throughout the 
1960s. While it was involved, along with the Pentagon, in projects like 
the James Bond franchise, this was mostly done covertly with no public 
acknowledgment, and no official documentation. Beginning in the 
1970s, the CIA began reaching out to Hollywood. In 1973, CIA Director 
Richard Helms made history by allowing Scorpio to be the first film to 
be shot at CIA headquarters in Langley, Virginia. Richard Helms also 
visited the set of conspiracy thriller Three Days of the Condor, in which 
he provided his expertise to Robert Redford. 

If we fast forward to the 1980s, the CIA’s presence in Hollywood is 
almost nonexistent. This was the decade in which two of the most 
important operations in the Agency’s short history took place: Iran- 
Contra (cocaine for arms, arms for hostages) and Operation Cyclone 
(arming of Afghan mujahideen to fight the Soviets). It appears that the 
Agency had very little, if any, overt cooperation in Hollywood. The 
CIA’s secret funding of the mujahideen and the trafficking of massive 
amounts of cocaine was quite time consuming. 


A Very Suspicious Death 


This is not to say that the CIA was not keeping careful watch over 
Hollywood productions. As Alford (2016) recounts, Hollywood 
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screenwriter Gary Devore was probably murdered in 1997 over his 
script The Big Steal, which disappeared without a trace from the vehicle 
from which his body was recovered. If the film had been produced, it 
would have exposed CIA actions in Panama. Alford (2016) conjectures 
that the 1989 invasion by U.S. forces could have been a cover-up for a 
bank robbery to recover sex tapes, owned by Manuel Noriega, that had 
captured high-ranking U.S. military or intelligence personnel in com- 
promising positions. Devore’s widow has said that her husband trav- 
eled to Panama with CLA-affiliated men (DeGraaf and O’Hare 2015). 
That could have given him access to credible information in support of 
his alternative explanation of the U.S. invasion of Panama in 1989. 
Alford (2016) argues that the CIA definitely had a motive to silence him 
and notes that the autopsy revealed that the hand bones found in 
Devore’s vehicle were those of a 200-year-old man. Presumably, the 
removal of his hands was done to avoid correct identification of the 
body, and to perhaps send a message to other writers to steer clear of 
certain taboo topics. All of this underscores how seriously the CIA took 
its own public image. 


Chase Brandon: a CIA Hollywood Makeover 


Having endured the nearly unanimous depiction as a dangerous rogue 
organization, the CIA began a dedicated effort to change or at least con- 
trol this image in Hollywood cinema. The 1990s ushered in a new era 
for both America and the CIA. With the Soviet Union now defeated, 
serious questions began to arise over the necessity of the world’s largest 
and most powerful spy agency. The proliferation of negative portraits 
in Hollywood only added to the need to revamp its image. Concerned 
that this could be quite disastrous, the CIA quietly set up an official 
entertainment liaison office in Hollywood and sent veteran operative 
Chase Brandon to head it in 1996. 

According to his website, Brandon (2015) was a career agent having 
spent 25 years “in the Agency’s elite Clandestine Service as an under- 
cover, covert operations officer carrying out foreign assignments involv- 
ing international terrorism, counterinsurgency, global narcotics 
trafficking and weapons smuggling.” He was also an “Agency foreign 
political affairs analyst, Presidential briefer, and an instructor in tactical 
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paramilitary and espionage trade-craft disciplines at secret CIA training 
camps.” Presumably, Brandon was picked to head the Hollywood 
office because of experience with psychological operations. He is also 
the first cousin of Hollywood star Tommy Lee Jones. 

Brandon was fully committed to changing the negative Hollywood 
image of the organization. Speaking to the New York Times in 2001, 
Brandon lamented the fact that “year after year, as moviegoers and TV 
watchers, we’ve seen our image and our reputation constantly sullied 
with egregious, ugly misrepresentations of who we are and what we 
stand for. We’ve been imbued with these extraordinary Machiavellian 
conspiratorial capabilities” (quoted in Jenkins 2012: 14). As Brandon’s 
predecessor Paul Barry later said, “Hollywood is the only way the pub- 
lic learns about the Agency” (quoted in Jenkins 2012: 32). Thus Bran- 
don went about helping to reshape and control the image of the CIA. 

This direct involvement of the CIA in crafting its own image operates 
on several levels. As an established Hollywood entertainment liaison 
office, the CIA, like the Pentagon, offers filmmakers advice and exper- 
tise. This can be as simple as advising them on the accuracy of agency 
protocol, spy trade-craft, or the authenticity of details about normal 
operations at headquarters. Along with this advice, the filmmakers are 
also afforded the CIA’s influence and access. If a movie or TV show 
wants to film at Langley or have on-set advisors, the CIA is more than 
happy to oblige. There is, of course, one caveat: the CIA must approve 
the script. Anything deemed undesirable must be taken out or altered. 
This is standard practice for any production working with the govern- 
ment. It is a form of censorship and direct propaganda. Much of this 
happens during preproduction and production. This allows for the CIA 
to craft the message and tone of the Agency’s portrayal. When Brandon 
took over in the late 1990s, he helped foster two influential pro-CIA 
productions: the 1999 Showtime movie Jn the Company of Spies, and 
the 2001-2003 CBS television show The Agency. 

Brandon’s involvement in these productions was unprecedented for 
the time and set the new standard for the CIA and Hollywood. Jn the 
Company of Spies screenwriter Roger Towne visited Langley and spent 
over a year developing and reworking the script alongside the CIA’s 
Public Affairs Office. Towne also worked directly with Brandon, who 
was also on set to offer his advice and expertise. Brandon also 
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organized meetings between the actors and top CIA officials, including 
the Director George Tenet, got permission to film at Langley, and had 
the CIA provide 60 employees to work as extras Jenkins 2012: 55-56). 
Two years later The Agency received similar support, with Brandon 
working extremely closely with creator and writer Michael Frost Beck- 
ner. Jenkins 2012) 

Both productions succeeded in depicting the CIA as a smart, compe- 
tent, and valuable necessity for the preservation of American liberty 
and security. With /n the Company of Spies coming out just before the 
September 11, 2001 attack on the World Trade Center and Pentagon, 
and The Agency coming out just shortly afterward, it was very important 
for the CIA’s image to be positive. The two productions stayed directly 
on that message by focusing on combating things such as Islamic terror- 
ism and threats posed by nuclear-armed North Korea. The CIA was 
humanized by focusing on Agency insiders (analysts, directors), not 
shadowy assassins. The productions also emphasized the notion that 
the CIA is a morally upstanding organization. In The Agency episode 
“Rules of Engagement,” the CIA refuses on moral grounds to allow a 
terrorist to be tortured even though he possesses vital intelligence. This 
is in stark contrast to the long history of torture by CIA operatives and 
the public defense of torture by the administration of President George 
W. Bush. 


A Positive Image Aids in Recruitment 


This projection of a positive image by the CIA fell in line with its recruit- 
ment efforts at the time. With America having just suffered the worst 
attack on its soil in 2001, the CIA had to project an image that would 
entice people to join. Aside from the obvious propaganda and recruit- 
ment value of the television series The Agency, Brandon also used it as 
a vehicle to acclimate the public to the tactics that would be used in the 
War on Terror. The pilot episode had to be pulled and used later in the 
season after it depicted Bin Laden attacking the West and forcing the 
CIA to fight a war against Islamic terror. This episode would have aired 
only two weeks after 9/11. A later episode dealing with an anthrax 
attack was also pulled when it coincided with actual 2001 anthrax 
attacks. Both plotlines had been suggested to creator Micheal Breckner 
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by Chase Brandon. Breckner told Tricia Jenkins (2012: 67, 69) he 
believed Brandon was directly “attempting to test the waters some- 
how” by strongly encouraging Breckner to write an episode in which 
the CIA kills a rogue Pakistani general with a Hellfire missile from a 
predator drone to “see how the whole thing might play out.” This 
was all before the CIA began its drone campaign and indeed before 
it had been able to outfit a Predator drone with a Hellfire missile. All 
of these predictive elements shaped people’s opinions of the War on 
Terror. It simultaneously normalized and legitimized world events as 
they happened in real time. Large swathes of the public had already 
been acclimated to these events through television. This process 
creates a sense of hyper-reality whereby the individual has trouble 
distinguishing between fantasy and reality. This allows for the CIA to 
encourage all sorts of ideas and opinions. All of this was pioneered 
by Chase Brandon. 


Depicting the CIA’s Dark and Light Sides 


During Brandon’s illustrious career in Hollywood, he worked on doz- 
ens of movies and television shows. While some followed in the mold 
of The Agency, many portrayed the CIA in a variety of different lights. 
Unlike the Pentagon, the CIA is fairly comfortable with exploring its 
darker side. Robert De Niro’s The Good Shepherd depicts the CIA as a 
morally bankrupt institution willing to torture, kill, and destroy anything 
that stands in its way. While the film persuades the audience to appreci- 
ate that the world is a scary place, and we should be thankful that the 
CIA is full of nasty people who can protect us from that world, it is by 
no means a positive portrayal. Yet The Good Shepherd received tremen- 
dous support from the CIA and was even reviewed favorably in its jour- 
nal Studies in Intelligence (Robarge et al. 2007). The CIA is also 
comfortable with promoting the image of rogue elements within the 
Agency. 

The 2003 spy thriller The Recruit features Al Pacino as a psychotic 
CIA trainer using his recruits to steal a computer virus he intends to sell 
to the highest bidder. The film is exceedingly dark, depicting a brutal 
torture exercise of a recruit for days on end. The film also instills the 
notion that no one can be trusted at the CIA and that even reality itself 
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is not what it appears. The Recruit also employs powerful occult mes- 
sages and archetypes throughout; a common practice in modern CIA 
Hollywood propaganda. All these messages and memes were approved 
by the CIA, which saw the positive side in showing the CIA recruits as 
young, diverse, and able to cleanse the agency of the ubiquitous “bad 
apples.” We can also theorize that the CIA may also have been comfort- 
able with showing the darker side of its tactics as a recruitment message 
to the more unsavory characters it has been known to employ. The 
endorsement of The Recruit should not be understated. Aside from the 
close cooperation the film received from the CIA, Tricia Jenkins (2012) 
has been able to show that Chase Brandon was the ghost writer of the 
film. 

Brandon also popularized the image of the CIA as a funny bumbling 
idiot. In Meet the Parents Brandon and former Pakistan station chief 
Milt Beardon acted as advisors. The CIA is represented by a silly, para- 
noid former CIA agent, played by Robert De Niro, who is overprotec- 
tive of his daughter. De Niro’s character continually gets information 
wrong, jumps to wrong conclusions, and generally is depicted as being 
over the top. This again humanizes the CIA and also disarms it. The CIA 
is viewed as an avuncular if somewhat crazy figure that ultimately is a 
good guy. Chase Brandon expanded on this in the more exaggerated 
sequel, Meet the Fockers. 

Chase Brandon paved the way for a new generation of CIA propa- 
ganda. He laid out the groundwork for how the CIA would interact 
with Hollywood in the new War on Terror environment. The incestuous 
relationship between the state and entertainment reached new heights 
with films such as Zero Dark Thirty and the television series Homeland. 
Zero Dark Thirty came out very soon after the raid that allegedly killed 
Osama Bin Laden and served as the official story for the mass public. 
The film was filled with numerous factual errors and distortions and yet 
this became the lens through which people remember that Abbotobad 
raid. For many, the images on screen became the reality. The CIA’s pre- 
mier television show Homeland has made a habit of having an entire 
story arc follow the ebb and flow of the Agency in almost real time. 
This symbiotic relationship has grown to such a level that it is now 
openly admitted to in the mass media. The frequency with which cer- 
tain actors, writers, and directors work with the CIA has led to 
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speculation that careers have been built around these relationships, 
with some actors going out of their way to impress the CIA in order to 
build a working relationship (Redmond and Secker 2015-2016). As it 
has done throughout history, the CIA continues to reinvent itself and its 
approach to propaganda. This is more evident in Hollywood than any- 
where else. 


Conclusion 


The CIA and the military are now an accepted and tolerated presence 
in Hollywood and popular culture. Their influence in crafting films and 
manipulating people’s values and ideas is common practice. This prac- 
tice is so widespread and effective that a new generation of children 
and young adults will now live in a world where the relationship 
between the state and culture is becoming indistinguishable. Geopoliti- 
cal and cultural events are now being given the CIA/Pentagon treat- 
ment at such a speed that traditional propaganda venues such as TV 
news are no longer necessary. We now live in a time when a majority 
of people are learning how Bin Laden was killed, and how the muja- 
heddin was founded by watching slick CIA-supported Hollywood 
films. 

This situation raises a number of questions and realities that we need 
to seriously address. Is this something that we as a society want to 
ignore and allow? Letting the government and its military and intelli- 
gence arms dictate what we view as entertainment is a dangerous road 
to go down. This helps maintain the constant state of warfare that we 
are in. By normalizing the two most destructive and nefarious institu- 
tions in our nation in the name of enjoyment, we are accepting and par- 
ticipating in their actions at home and abroad. The state is making us 
complicit as a population in its crimes. This allows for it to continue on 
its present course and strive to go even further. Culturally we are being 
made to be more warlike and violent in our daily lives. We are also 
being made to forget our understanding of historical events and their 
realities. The practice of going to the movies used to be a form of 
escape, a way to relax and enjoy oneself. Now movies have merely 
become an extension of the state and its worst attributes. Hollywood 
has the ability to look glamorous and exciting but it is fast morphing 
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into a state apparatus far exceeding the propaganda industries of the 
Soviet Union or any totalitarian movement in history. The lines have 
been blurred to such an extent that people can no longer tell when 
they are being influenced. There was a time when films could also be 
powerful exposes of the powers that be. This seems less likely as the 
relationship between the government and Hollywood grows. 

Aside from the moral and ethical issues there is also the question of 
legality. If the CIA is in theory banned from running domestic opera- 
tions, how it is legal for it to operate openly in Hollywood? When the 
CIA alters the message or plotline of a Hollywood script, it is engaging 
in direct propaganda and manipulation. This is sanctioned by the Agen- 
cy and accepted by everyone in government. This is illegal and should 
not be tolerated. America has had laws in place since the 1950s prohib- 
iting government agencies from using appropriated funds for propa- 
ganda purposes. This raises the next question: Who is paying for this? 
There are no complete lists of the films that the CIA and Pentagon 
cooperate with. There is no government accounting of how much this 
may be costing the taxpayer. We have no real idea of how widespread 
and costly this relationship may be. While the CIA or military may not 
be cooperative with congressional oversight dealing with clandestine 
operations and their costs, surely they could be forthright with their 
involvement in Hollywood. The taxpayers should not be forced to sub- 
sidize government agents who spend their days idling away in sunny 
Los Angeles crafting Hollywood propaganda that enables them to ask 
for more money and power. This is a tangible and realistic approach to 
checking the CIA and Pentagon’s influence and power over out lives. 

Many in government and in the general public seem to parrot the 
idea that this is just entertainment. They claim that, even if this is hap- 
pening at an alarming rate, that it is not an important issue. The fact that 
there is no record, oversight, or accountability proves this is not about 
entertainment. This is about a program started decades ago to manipu- 
late the American public—a program to manipulate the public into 
picking sides in a battle that we did not start and had no enemy in. We 
must understand how this phenomenon operates if we are to ever take 
back our culture and our freedom to think and understand reality with- 
out government exploitation and engineering. 
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